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Xatka Upn. 1, lit, 4. 



Atis«! Awake t And slop not till the Goal is reached. 

— Swa m i Vivekana nda. 




THE BEAUTY OF BENGAL 



teY SWAM? VSVEKANANDA. 

< Translated from Bengali.) 
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T HERE is a certain beauty in one’s their heads under that downpout, and 
own people which is not to be found there is the continuous creaking of frogs 
anywhere else. Even the denizens of all around — is there no beauty in such a 
Paradise cannot compare in point of scene as this? And one cannot appre- 
beauty with our brothers and sisters, or date the beauty of the banks of out 
sous and daughters, however uncouth they Ganges, unless one is returning from 
maybe. But if, even after roaming over foreign countries and entering the river 

Paradise and seeing the people there, you by its mouth at Diamond Harbour. That 

% 

find your own people coming out really blue, blue sky, containing in its bosom 

beautiful, then there is no bound to your black clouds, with golden-fringed whitish 

delight. There is also a special beauty in clouds below them, underneath which 

our Bengal, covered with endless verdailt clumps of cocoanitt and date palms toss 

stretches of grass, and bearing as gar- their tufted heads like a thousand chow- 

lands a thousand rivers and streams. A vies, and below them again is an assent- 

little of this beauty one finds in Malabar, blage of light, deep, yellowish, slightly 

and also in Kashmir. Is there no beauty dark and other varieties of green massed 

in water? When there is water every- together,— these being the mango. lichi, 

Where, and heavy showers of rain are run- blackberry, and jack-fruit trees, with an 

mug down arum leaves, while clumps of exuberance of leaves and foliage that 

cocoanut and date palms slightly bend entirely hide the trunk, branches and 
_____ twigs, — while dose by, dusters of bam* 

• Written euroute to tbc Wiit to a brothw-disei, lt, boos toss in the wind, and at the loet ot 
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all lies that grass, before whose soft and 

glossy surface the carpets of Yarkand, 

Persia and Tm kist.an are almost as 

nothing — as f ir as the eye can reach, that 

green, green glass looking so even as if 
■ 

some one had trimmed and pruned them, 
and stretching light down to the edge of 
liver,— as far down the banks as the 
gentle waves of the Gauges have sub- 
merged and arc pushing playfully against, 
the laud is framed with green grass, aud 
just below this is the sacred water of the 
Ganges. And if you sweep your eye from 
the horizon right up to the zenith, you will 
notice within a siugle line such a play of 
diverse colours, such manifold shades of 
the same colour, as you have witnessed 
nowhere else. I say, have you ever come 
under the fascination of colours, — the 
sort of fascination which impels the moths 
to die in the flame, and the bees to 
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starve themselves to death in the prison 
of flowers ? I tell you one thing, — if you 
want to enjoy the beauty of Gangetic 
scenery, enjoy it to your heart’s content 
now, for very soon the whole aspect will 
be altered. In the hands of nioney-grab- 
biug merchants, everything will disappear. 
In place of that green grass brick-kilns 
will be reared and burrow-pits for the 
brick-fields will be sunk. Where, now, 
the tiny wavelets of the Ganges are play- 
ing with the grass, there will be moored 
the jute-laden flats aud cargo-boats j 
and those variegated colours of cocoa- 
nuts and palms, of mangoes and lichis, 
that blue sky, the beauty of the clouds, 
these you will altogether miss hereafter ; 
and you will find instead the enveloping 
smoke of coal, and standiug ghost-like in 
the midst of that smoke, the half-distinct 
chimneys of the factories ! 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



|F we analyse out mind minutely, we 
* fiud in it a constant fight going on. 
Some one in our mind, as it were, says 
continually: “ Try to avoid pain as much 
as possible and get pleasure also as much 
as you can.” The material world, its 
different objects affect us differently — 
some creating a sensation of pain and 
some a sense of pleasure — and we go on 
with all the means at our disposal to 
avoid the one and seek the other. We want 
tasteful food to eat, soft bed to sleep on, 
nice and warm clothing to put on, a 
beautiful and commodious house to live 
in, comfortable means of locomotion to 
carry us wherever we desire to go. Not 
only these things, sometimes in the search 
of pleasure, we want also intoxicants, music 



and companions, without which our life 
seems not worth living. Yet, pain seems 
to be inevitable in this imperfect world of 
ours. The three sorts of pain — viz,, 
those in our body aud mind, those caused 
by other beings and those coming from 
agencies of which man seems to have no 
control, or as they are called in Sanskrit — 
Adhyatmika, Adhibhautika and Adhi- 
daiyika, — always threaten us aud our dream 
of eternal pleasure is always hampered 
by these. Yet man is resourceful always. 
He is not to be easily conquered by the 
nature surrounding him. Read the his- 
tory of world’s civilisation and you will 
find in it evidence of man’s indomitable 
energy in trying to conquer nature. It 
is said that * knowledge is power.’ Man* 
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generation after generation, has tried to 
acquire more and more accurate knowl- 
edge of nature, the splendid result of 
which is modern science — with electricity, 
magnetism, steam-power and various 
other mechanical forces as his servants, 
and he turns them into good account in 
establishing various arts, the sole object 
of which is to diminish the misery and 
increase the happiness of man. We are 
struck at every step with the wonderful 
intellectual power as developed by man, 
and though he may be yet very far short 
of the ideal perfection, still there is no 
doubt that he is advancing daily towards 
the goal. Mark the most modern dis- 
coveries and inventions — aeroplanes for 
instance, and can one doubt that the 
civilised man is little short of your theolo- 
gical all-powerful God ? 

But we have said in the very beginning 
of our discourse that in our mind, there 
are always two tendencies warring with 
each other. Perhaps this eternal strug- 
gle has been described in different reli- 
gions as the fight between the Devas and 
Asuras, as the fight between the two 
Gods — Ahura-Mazda and Ahriinan — bet- 
ween God and Satan and so on. Let us 
now study what the other voice dictates. 

The other voice, though in many very 
feeble and weak as yet, and perhaps dor- 
mant in many, asks us in no uncertain 
terms, l to give up/ To give up the desire 
for sensual gratifications, to look to the 
non-ego and not to the ego as the centre of 
our activity, to consider neither power 
nor aggrandisement as our aim, but rather 
personal worth and nobility of character. 
We are commanded by this voice to con- 
sider a man of self-sacrifiee, a man of 
intrinsic virtue, a man of true renuncia- 



tion as our hero, not a man of riches and 

power. This struggle between the ego 

and the non-ego is going on eternally and 

when this struggle becomes more and 

more manifest, human evolution reaches 

such a plane, that we cannot measure it 

by the so-called laws of evolution, such as 

natural selection and survival of the 

fittest. New doctrines about the purpose 

of creation are required to explain this 

special trait of the human evolution, Aud 

to this we find the ancient philosophy of 

Sankliya or better still, of Vedanta applies 

well. What do these philosophies say about 

the cause of the human evolution? They 

say in no uncertain terms that what you. 

call evolution is preceded by what we 

tnav term as involution, that the human 
* 

soul is really already perfect, that a lave 1 
of imperfection has covered it as if; were 
and evolution, consists in the removal of 
this covering, layer after layer. The San- 
khyas call this principle of imperfection — 

; Prakriti/ which is said by them to con- 
sist of the principles of illumination, acti- 
vity and inertia or as they call in Sanskrit 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Evolution 
consists in the removal of tlie- covering 
of inertia, activity and illumination suc- 
cessively and when the principle of im- 
perfection is totally removed, the human, 
soul or the Self shines in its own inherent 
perfection and this is liberation— the vecu 
aim of life. The Vedanta, with its more- 
rigorous logic, states the tact a little more 
clearly, and calls this principle of im- 
perfection, Maya or illusion. Says the 
Vedanta: You arc always perfect, ycu are 
always pure, ycu are always divine, nay* 
you are always at one with what you 
conceive as the Lord of the Universe — 
only know it and you are free immediately. 
These involutions and evolutions arc 
always illusory, the soul never involve 
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01 evolves; what involves or evolve.-, is the 
prakriti as the Sankhyas call it or the 
illusory power or reflex of the Seli, the 
Mavu, as the Wdnnt in puts it. The Vedanta 
Joes not tolerate dmlisin like thcSaukhva 
but unties that what yon call Prakrit i can 
never have an tu dependent existence. 

Now, what is the effect of all these 
philosophical speculations upon the con- 
duct of our life? By their light, how do 
we explain the eternal battle of the two 
inner voices in our soul, and in what way 
can we hope to end this seeming eternal 
struggle ? 

This snuggle, it must be clear to every 
one, is the struggle from Tamas through 
Rajas to Sattva. Tamas and Sattva are 
as it were two opposite poles to which 
man oscillates through Rajas* and when 
the perfect Sattva is reached, that pure 
Sattva becomes identical with the real 
human Sonl — which is eternal perfection. 
Pure Tamas is w here a man desires bkega 
or enjoyment without being active in the 
least degree and the highest ignorance 
and dullness and misery are the result. 
When it is joined to a little Rajas, man 
perpetrates the most criminal and cruel 
deeds, When the Rajas, however, oscil- 
lates A Uttle towards Sattva, a man is 
seen pursuing pleasure, but accumulating 
the means thereof in a virtuous way. 
When the Rajas oscillates towards Sattva 
a great deal, a man is seen performing 
the most virtuous deeds, such as philan- 
thropy and doing good to others. Thus 
* 

far, the ordinary human n*inc| can follow 

r 

the works of the three Gtmas. as they are 
called. With the predowiwuc^ of Sattva 
comes, however, the meditative state 
gradually and its necessary result illupri- 
‘f&tio&i which Is often mistaken by oidU 



nary mankind as a lapse to Tanias, 
while in reality it is exactly its opposite. 
The ordinary man sees the highest goal of 
man to He in activity— good activity of 
course, but cannot go beyond. 

But is it not only a half-way house 
'Stop not till the goal is reached' — say the 
great oues. Now we see clearly that 
the struggle between the two voices can be 
ended by the perfect predominance of the 
higher one — the voice of the Devas and 
there is no chance of a compromise in it. 
But mail — weak man— stands aghast at 
such a high, such an extreme ideal and 
proposes various sorts of compromise — 
Yoga and Bhoga mnst he combined, as if 
light and darkness cau eo-exist, as if 
oil and water can be mixed together. 

These proposals of compromise ate 
good as stages to the highest goal, but to 
set them as ultimate ideals is to degrade 
the ideal itself^ We admit that all so- 
cieties, all institutions, all human laws are 
based on such compromises, and as helps 
to a man in the lowest degree of evolu- 
tion to asceud to a higher degree they are 
all right and good, but do not therefore ob- 
struct the paths of those few noble daring 
souls who are determined to end the 
struggle even in this life and who are not 
satisfied until the goal is reached. They are 
the elder brothers of humanity, they are 
the pioneers of all human progress and 
of such is the kingdom of heaven 
made. They are the Buddhas Christs and 
Rishis and Tirthankaras; they are the 
perfect Tyaga all aver the world; they are 
the Mahapurushas and Avataras and it is 
for weak humanity to gradually follow their 
footsteps and thua to evolve the human 
society into a divine society, where love 
and not hatred will be the sole law of life* 
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SWAMl VIVEKANANDA AND SRI 

RAM AKRISHNA. 

Th cir Spi rU u a l Rd a t io x . 

[ Rendered from Swami Saradananda's 

M Lilaprasasga." 1 

(Continued from page 56.) 

T HE sharp insight of Sri Ramakrishna 
had been able to grasp from the 
Very first the fact that the pure mind of 
Narendranath always proceeded to ac- 
tion under the guidance of high ideals 
of life. Therefore his every-day dealings 
with Nareudranath were found to be of 
a different nature. The many rules which 
he used to follow with regard -to food, 
sleep, rest , ja pa , and meditation for keep- 
ing the spiritual fervour alive and un- 
diminished, he encouraged his other devo- 
tees to observe in their lives; he, again, 
would unhesitatingly speak in clear words 
before all that no evil would accrue to 
Narendranath even if he departed from 
them. “Narendra is ever perfect,” 
“ Narendra is perfected in meditation,” 
<‘the fire of knowledge is always burning 
brightly within him burning to ashes all 
the defects and impurities attaching to 
food and therefore even by his not observing 
the restrictions of food his mind will not 
be tainted or stray from God,” “with 
the sword of knowledge he is always 
cutting to shreds the bonds of ignorance 
and therefore the power of cosmic ignor- 
ance is unable to bring him under in- 
fluence,” — hearing always such words 
about Narendra from Sri Ramakrishna, 
we would then feel greatly astonished. 

The Marwari devotees of Sri Rama- 
krishna, while visiting him, would offer 
Sweets, almonds and other articles of food 



as presents to him. Sri Ramakrishna 
would act take any of those things, nor 
give them to his devotees near bv. but said 

O ' 

•‘They ( Marwaris ) do not know how- 
to make a single unselfish gift: it they 
offer one trifling thing, they attach six- 
teen selfish desires to it. By eating food 
from such a giver charged with desires, 
the devotion to the Lord becomes dimin- 
ished.” In reply to the query, “What to 
do with the food then,” Sri Ramakrishna 
said, “Go, and take them to Narendra* 
uath. If he eats them he will not be 



affected.” 

Narendra once dined at a public hotel and 
coming to Sri Ramakrishna said, “Sir, I 
have eaten to-day what ordinarily people- 
call interdicted food.” Sri Ramakrishna 
understood that Narendranath was say- 
ing so not to express bravado but that be 
might be forewarned about it if he bad 
any objection for his such eating to touch 
him or allow him to tonch the articles in 
his room. Understanding so he said 
“No blemish will attach to you for that ; ii 
after eating flesh one fixes Ins mind 
on God, then that is equal to the holies! 
food, — and if eating vegetables, one gets 
immersed in worldliness, then that food 
is not purer than flesh in any way, 
Your eating at the hotel, does not give 
rise to any repulsion in my mind, but 
if any of them (pointing to the devotees 
seated) had eaten so and told me, I would 
not have been able to touch him.” 

It is impossible to make the reader 
understand the measure of love, praise 
aud freedom which Narendranath received 
from Sri Ramakrishna from his first 
meeting. Such offering of respect to 
the inner power and being of the high- 
souled disciple and dealing with him ac- 
cordingly is found nowhere else but in the 
lives of the world-teachers. Sri Rama’* 
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fcrbhn.i wnnW not feel easv ill mind with- 

w 

on t speaking .ill his inuer thoughts to 

% 

Ndrcudt.iuath, and in all matters hr would 
take his opinion. He tested the acumen 
and spiritual faith of his visitors by put- 
ting them to a discussion with Narendra- 
natU* and he never asked the latter to 
accept anything as true oil faith without 
thoroughly examining and testing it. 
And, needless to say, receiving such be- 
haviour from Sri Ratttakrishna, Nuveudra- 
nath's faith in himself, his determination, 
love of truth, and faith and devotion to the 
Lord increased a hundred fold within a 
short time. Sri Rantakrishna’s great 
love for him was like a moral barrier 
acting subconsciously and always saving 
the infinitely freedom-loving Narendra- 
uath from all temptations and ignoble 
actions. Thus within a year from their 
first meeting, Nareudrauath sold himself 
for ever to the love of Sri Ramakrishua. 

i • 

But did Narendra realise in full how far 
his loving surrender to him was natu- 
rally and inevitably compassed by the 
strong flow of Sri Ramakrishua’ s love 
for him ? — Perhaps not. Perhaps, filled 
and blessed with the pure delight of the 
unearthly love of Sri Ramakrishua he did 
not realise in full what a rare thing it was, 
desired even by the Gods. The full reali- 
sation of it came to him later on, when 
after coming in contact with the selfish 
and relentless world he had a chance of 
viewing it in contrast. We shall relate a 
few incidents iu illustration of our above 
remarks. 

A few months after the meeting of 
Narendranath with Sri Ramakrishua, in 
the year 1882, March, Sri M — , the author 
of the ‘ Gospel of Sri Ramakrishua 5 was 
blessed with the holy company of Sri 
Ramakrishna at Dakshiueswar. On ac- 
count of his staying at Baranagore he had 



several successive opportunities of visiting 
Sri Ramakrishna* and how from a few 
words full of wisdom, his vanity of educa- 
tion was dispelled placing him ever in 
the position of a humble learner, he has 
himself related in portions of his book on 
Sri Ramakrishua. Narendra said: “At 
that time, I passed one day at Dakshiues- 
war with Sri Ramakrishna. 1 was sit- 
ting quietly some time in the Panchavati 
grove when Sri Ramakrishna suddenly 
appeared and holding me by the hand 
laughingly said, “Come, your learning 
will be tested to-day. Youhave only passed 
two examinations of the University; to- 
day M. has come who has passed three 

examinations. Come and talk with him.” 

% 

So I had to go with him and entering his 
room got acquainted with Sri jut M. and 
entered into a talk on various subjects* 
Thus putting us into a conversation, Sri 
Ramakrishna sat silently hearing our 
conversation and observing us. After- 
wards when Sri jut M. took leave and de^ 
parted, he said: ‘Passing examinations is 
immaterial. M. is shy and bashful like’a 
woman, short of speech and cannot talk 
and converse well.’ Thus Sri Raina- 
krishna would create a fun setting me 
into discussion with others.” 



Srijut Kedarnath Chatterjee was a house- 
holder devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. Per- 
haps a short time before Narendranath ’s. 
arrival at Dakshiueswar he came to Sri 
Ramakrishna. But his place of occupation 
being in East Bengal at Dacca he could not 
come frequently to Sri Ramakrishna 
except during holidays such as the Puja 
recess. Kedarnath was of the type of a 
Bhakta and was progressing in spiritual 
life following the spiritual ideals of the 
V aish nava scriptures. Hearing the songs 
and praise of God, tears of bliss flowed 
from his eyes v Sri Ramakrishua there-; 
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fore praised him much before all. Seeing 
his love for God, many at Dacca showed him 
reverence and regard, and many also built 
their spiritual life by receiving instruc- 
tion from him. We heard that whenmanv 
devotees were coming to Sri Ramakrishua, 
and he was tired of holding spiritual 
discourses, he spoke in a spiritual mood 
to the Divine Mother: “0 Mother! I can- 
not talk any more; give some power to 
Kedar, Ram, Girisli, and Vijoy, so that 
people may at first learn something from 
them and then come to me and by a few 
words get spiritual awakenment.” But 
this happened a long time after the time 
of our present narration. 

For some period Srijut Kedar took leave 
from his work and coming to Calcutta, 
got opportunities to visit Sri Ramakrishua. 
Sri Ramakrishua getting a devotee was 
talking with him on spiritual matters 
with great joy and making his other as- 
sembled devotees acquainted with him. 
Srijut Narendra coming to Sri Rama- 
krislma one day about this time saw Sj. 
Kedaruatli and observed his spiritual 
absorption at the time of religious singing. 
Afterwards Sri Ramakrishna put Kedar- 
nath into a discussion with Narendra for 
some time. Kedar could argue well from 
his standpoint and sometimes would indi- 
cate the fallacy of the opponent’s argu- 
ments by sharp words of reasoning. The 
words with which he silenced an oppo- 
nent one day appealed to Sri Ramakrishna 
very much, and when any one raised that 
question again in his presence he would 
say that Kedar had answered it thus. The 
questioner raised the point that if God 
is really merciful, then why is there in His 
creation so much of pain and misery, op- 
pression and injustice ? For scarcity of 
food, why do people die of starvation in 
thousands in times of famine ? Kedar 



answered: “ At the meeting in which God 
decided to keep pain, misery, and death in 
the world inspite of being merciful, He did 
not call me, how then can I understand 
tliesubject?” But before the sharp reason- 
ing of Narendrauath, to-day Kedar had to 
keep silent before all, 

When Kedar took leave and departed 
Sri Ramakrishna addressing Narendra - 

uath said: 14 Well, how did you find 

% 

him? See what love for tlie Lord lie 
has; he slieds tears at the very 
name of the Lord. He from whose 
eyes tears of bliss flow at the name of 
Hari, is a Jivaii-mukta, Kedar is very 
good, is he not?’' The pure-souled, spirited 
Narendrauath hated from his heart those. 

9 

who taking a masculine body adopted femi * 
nine ways of thinking. It appeared to 
him an insult to manliness that man 
should approach the Lord with tears as 
his only means, instead of reaching Him 
by the power of strong determination and 
effort. Even in reliance and self -sur- 
render to the Lord, man should always be a 
man and offer himself to God like a man — 
this was his idea. Therefore unable to 
endorse whole-heartedly the words of Sn 
Ramakrishna lie said: “Well, Sir, how 
can I know that? You know (the inner 
character of men) and can say. Other- 
wise, by merely observing the weeping 
one cannot conclude one way or the othet , 
good or bad. By steadfastly looking at 
an object, tears may flow from the eyes 
copiously. Again it is doubtless that many 
who weep hearing the songs descriptive 
of Sri Radha’s grief at separation from Sri 
Krishna, do so by remembering the sepa- 
ration from their wives or bv ascrib- 

* 

ing that idea to themselves. Men like 
me who are thoroughly uii acquainted 
with those states and feelings will not so 
easily feel inclined to weep at hearing the 
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love-songs o! Si i Radlia.” Thus what 
Kateudra knew to be true* lie fearlessly 
spoke when asked. At that Sri Rama- 
krishiui would always be pleased and never 
took o deuce. For the introspective mi ltd 
ol Sri Ram.ikt ishtia knew for a certainty 
that there was not a touch of, iusiuceiity 
i*i Naicnd tana th's mind. 

(To be roii tin lied.) 
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'I T ha:-, been dinned into our ears ever since our 
* ;-c bool -days that India is a land of diverse man- 

vmm>. amt customs. James Cousins in his book en- 
titled the " Kenaissunce of India" fitly describes 
India as one ■ organic unity.’ For whatever may be 
out differences lu form and shape, we have always 
been under one central religious thought. In the 
land of Chaitanva, sages like Ramdas and Tuka- 
>.am and religious teachers like Saukaracharya 
have met on one common platform with Sri Rarna- 
knshna i'aramahamsa Deva. 

It has been our one pride that we nave some- 
thin!; to offer to the world. While the rest of the 

n 

wot Id is mainly guided by materialistic ideas, spiri- 
tual upliftun-iH is the keynote of out activity. Since 
our contact with the Western civilisation we also 
fell under the glamour of materialism. At that 
time came Sri Ramakrishna and boldly showed 
the necessity of spiritual upliftmcnt as the goal of 
the material — such as would remind us of our past 
and chalk a direction for our future. 

India is the land where the material progress of 
the West and the spiritual progress of the East have 
come to a deadlock without reaching a proper 
reconciliation. We have always realised the 
principle of the division of labour. Each nation 
has given something to the world and if we think 
of life in its various phases we shall have to 
acknowledge the contribution of each nation to 
the complete ideal of the world. From Greece 
the world got Art, from Romans Law and order, 
from France practical Politics and modern poli- 



tical institutions, from Germany intellectual specu- 
lation, and from England practical idealism, 
especially in the world of politics. But we have 
made our contribution too— 1 -one not dealing with 
ephemcrals of the mortal life but India has the 
noblest of all ideals to contribute and that is a 
Perfect Religion. 

It is always a gratifying fact to find that epoch- 
making religious teachers mark a line of thelv 
own. So said the Lord Krishna in I he 13hagavad- 
Gita*. •* Whenever virtue subsides and uce prevail'; 

1 come down to help mankind." At the time* ot 
the advent of Sri Ramakrishna material ideas were 
at the hb y h-v. .tur-mark of Lhe»r pdo'/v. Two dif- 

K ■ y 

ferent types of civilisation were face to face with 
each other. The occidental idea " Soul for Na- 
ture ” was in direct antagonism to the oriental, 

“ Nature for Soul,” Each has its grandeur. “ In 
the India of the past the best man tiad been too 
conscious of the more remote spiritual ideals and 
amongst them, of the spiritual conception of free- 
dom, to be capable of such an enthusiasm for the 
assertion of civic and national discipline and wc 
cannot wonder that inspite of the existence of ability 
and character, certain advantages of the modern 
system have thus been left for the moderns to 
demonstrate. That Hinduism, nevertheless, is 
capable enough of adding to her development 
the inspiration and sustenace of such activities, 
is shown in the very fact of the rise of Sri Rama- 
krishna and his disciple, Swami Vivekanamia, with 
their characteristic contribution to the modern 
thought.” And the present spiritual adjustment 
also comes from the Orient. The life of this 
great teacher was a great solace to the country, at 
a time when she had just begun to admire steam 
and electricity without pausing to think for one 
minute: ‘-Why? Nature does a million things 
more than that.” And on the eve of this menta- 
lity, Sri Ramakrishna was born. 

It seemed for some time that this materialism 
was going to sweep us away from the heritage of 
the teachings of our sages with which this land 
is replete. It was a wave like the many which we 
have endured and which we have survived leaving 
our national spiritual ideals untouched. Swami 
Vivekananda speaking in Madras says: " The time 
was ripe for one to be born who in one body 
would have the brilliant intellect ol Sank.ua and 
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the wonderfully expansive, infinite heart of 
Chaltanya, one who would see in every sect the 
same spirit working, the same God, as well as sec 
God in every being, one whose heart would weep 
for the poor, for the weak, for the outcast, for the 
down-trodden, for everyone in this world, inside 
India, or outside India, and at the same time whose 
grand brilliant intellect would conceive of such 
noble thoughts as would harmonise all conflicting 
sects, not only in India, but outside of India and 
bring a marvellous harmony, the universal reli- 
gion of head and heart into existence.” 

Max Muller has described the state of the coun- 
try at the time of Sri Ramakrishna's birth. Keshub 
Chandra Sen mentions four among his contem- 
poraries who were Siddbit-purusbas. Prior to this, 
let us go back a few centuries to find the 
turns that Religion was taking, the degradation it 
underwent and its subsequent revival. Let us go 
back to the era of Sankatacharya. “ He warned 
to bring back the Indian world to its pristine 
purity, but think of the amount of the task before 

him The Tartars and Belluchis, and all the 

hideous races of mankind came to India and became 
Buddhists, and assimilated with us, bringing 
their national customs, and thus the whole of our 
national life became a huge page of the most 
horrible and the most bestial customs.” Sankara 
came, a great philosopher, and achieved the 
synthesis of Buddhism and Hinduism as being 
essentially similar and attributed the apparent 
differences to the ignorance of the disciples of 
each religion. Then came Ramanuja who puri- 
fied ceremonies and instituted new methods of 
worship suitable to all classes of Hindu society. 
Many leaders came after him and the brightest 
amongst these was Chaitanya. 

Sankaracharya had a great intellect and Chai- 
tanya had a great heart and the time was now 
ripe for one to be born who in One body would 
have the intellect of the former and the wonder- 
fully expansive, infinite heart of the latter. And 
he lived neat a city which was full of Western 
thought, a city more Westernised than any other 
city in India. Without any university career, he 
fascinated all the leading luminaries of his time. 
But he was not only for his age — ail ages were for 

hi nil 



From his earliest childhood he passed his time 
in meditation and communion with God. By a 
self-imposed penance he reached the highest stage 
of a Yogin. By penances he transcended the 
body-consciousness and lost all attraction for 
wealth. We arc told, he used to sit by the 
side of the Ganges taking some money in 
one hand and some rubbish in the other and 
repeat to himself, ** Money is rubbish, money is 
rubbish.” He dius lost the ordinal v superiority 
of the one over the other and regarded all wealth as 
rubbish and as something sure to lead to the ruin 
of the Soul. 



He was not the founder of a new religion oi 
sect but a devout exponent of the Yedanlic philos- 
ophy. He thought for himself and practised the 
tenets of ail leligious He had visions of his 
own, and after all there visions and his reals 
sattORs of different religions, he came to the 
conclusion that all religions arc true 1 though each. 
t>i them takes account of one aspect only of 
the Akhanda Sackinidanandc i, e. the undivided 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss.' 1 Each o f these 
different religions seemed to him a way *.o arrive 
at that One. 



His philosophy war Vetfentism in its entirety, 
though he wanted to unity the various schools of 
Hindu thought and philosophy. The religious 
ideas towards which he naturally gravitated vo.ro 
highly abstract and philosophical, the very reverse 
of those which arc commonly referred to as 
idol Ali ous. The realisation cf Brahman, by 
shaking off the illusion of Maya was his only 
inspiration, 'he Advaita philosophy his only 
system ot doctrine, the Vedas, the L path shads 
his sole scriptural authority. His philosophy 
was no academical discussion of metaphysics from 
any historical or linguistic point of view, but the 
fahh of heart of a living' people who have conti- 
nuously struggled tor its realisation. 
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to* the manifestation of the "Divine Nature of 
roan ': and finally (3^ the universality of truth 
whatever the form of thought or worship. (Nivedita) 

Speaking about “ Idol *' worship, throughout his 
sayings we get the idea that the realisation of a 
personal God through Bhakti and mergence in him 
leads to an Impersonal conception of one Brahman. 
He insists on the discipline of mind and a complete 
unconditioned faith in Him. He says: “ U is 
faith in the Lord that works miracles, for faith Is 
life, end doubt is death.” Renunciation, the thirst 
after the freedom of the Soul by shattering the bond- 
age of Maya, the fire of purity, the mergence of the 
personal in the impersonal — these had been the 
t heroes of his teachings. 



It has been said of India that her religious 

teachers are content with realising the Self. Sw uni 

Vivckananda was once told by Sri Ramakri>hna 

the oriiCL'cai lessons of Sauudht. He said to tne 
■ 

effect, ** D-vote yourself to maintain the great 
tradition of the super-conscious life, turn back to 
ht'iu society upwards”-— things, which in the past 
bad a* . been clearly understood. 




Sri R-ifuakrishtn without possessing any booh* 
arutng was a ii.ing epitome of the Vulan a. 
c u si -ted first r<n devotion as a step to Sclt- 



rtVisatiou and afterwards to Yoga as necessary 
fo< jou'-puriticatioii, the only condition bv whicn 



you can merge into tne Universal Brahman.” For 
then the worsnip becomes such that there i> none 
to worship and none the worshipper : all acts to 
such a mood are expressions of the Imma- 
nent Unity. 

We find the life of this great Pararoahamsa of 
Dakshineswar lived out in its fullest ideals by his 
disciple Vtvekananda. He carried out the wishes 
of his master and laid a sure foundation for 
modem India. He stood as the apostle of Hindu- 
ism in the West. “ His object was to make 
4 Hinduism aggressive.’ The eternal faith must 
become active and proselytising, capable of sending 
out special missions, of making con veils, of 
taking back into her fold those of her own children 
who had been perverted from her and of the 
conscious and deliberate assimilation of new 
elements.” He made a search for the common 
bases of Hinduism as a sure step towards National 
vett-being la *a*R>gy he used to »ay, " Had do t 



Buddha preached Nirvana and renunciation, and 
these were the essential* of National Life, had not 
India within two centuries of hU death become a 
powerful empire ? ” 

We are on the threshold of a great spiritual 
synthesis. But such a synthesis would only be. 
an academical dream if we have not got in us the 
spirit of tolerance. “ Bow thy hea l and adore,” 
said Sri R unaktishnt, ** where others worship, 
for in that form in which man has called on Him, 

G *d will assuredly appear " Tots refers to the 
compuibili'y oi the antagonistic religious Ideas 
of didcrent sects and creeds:. But when the 
Teacher of I)ik>hi:ieswar set himself to determine 
the accessibility of the highest illumination through 
the life of the woman, we are perhaps justified 
in feeling 1h.1t he opened the door to a deeper 
regard for the sacredness of what b commonly 
considered 10 be social and secular. In a world of 
symbols, he proved the service of the home as true 
a means to God as attendance at the altar; the 
sacrament of the temple though served by priestly 
hands, not more a means of grace than the com- 
mon bread of the household broken and distti- 
bn'ed by wife or mother. .Everything, even the 
name of G.*d. is Mom. But some of thi: Mava 
helps us towards freedom, the test only leads us 
to a deeper bond ige. In showing tb it the deeper 
life of a got id woman was lints blessed, that a. 
home was a temple, courtesy, hospitably, and the 

fulfilment of dutv in the w *iUf muht be mide into 

* • 

one long act of worship. ’ Says the Sister Nive iita : 

“ l*l»e vast cotnplexus of systems which make 
up Hinduism, was in every c.t-«e based upon the 
experimental realisation of religion, and charac- 
terised by an infinite inclusiveness. The only 
tests of conformity ever imposed by the priesthood 
had been serial, and while this had resulted in 
a great rigidity of custom, it implied that to thelf 
thinking the mind was actually free. But it could 
not be disputed that the thought-area within 
Hinduism as actudlv revised had to -ret* Coloured 

bv cue accumulation of a few’ dtsiiuctive ideas, 

• 5 

It was Swam i Vtvekananda wlv» on bis return to 

India in January 1*97, in philosophic form made 
that contribution to the thought of the people which 
India iequir.es nf all her ipoch-roakers. that the 
three philosophic systems — Advaira, Dvaita. and 

Vitfifrbtadvatta~~are to be regarded as offering to 




SRI ramakrishna and his message 







the soul, three diff«*reat I feats of liberation. He 
reconciled these three schools. He boldly claimed 
that the final bliss for ail alike, was the mergence 
In the One without a Second." 

Before I come to Vedanta and modem science, 

1 wish to brief! v allu )« to one great feature of 
hia thought and that was the conception of 
M Divine Mother." He says. “ Why caitiv* we see 
th* Divine Mother? She is like a high-born 
lady transacting all her business from behind the 
screen, seeing ail, but seen by none. Her devotees 
only see Her, by going near Her, and behind the 

screen of Mava." 

Says the Sw &mi Vivek »n to It \ 

“I can clearly see the perfect unison of Ved.infie 
thought with modern science. Ved-mia tnmks of 
the One Brahman calied in ph.losnphy the Absolute. 
The one manifestation of ilr.diman is Ishvaru v.»t*o 
Can be likened to ihc ” Poin d creative energy' 
and the two forms of Ishv.tra, Prana and 
A kasha similar in (unction to Force and Matter. 
The Dualists claim that the soul after death 
passes on to the Solar sphtie, thence to the Lunar 
Sphere. Thence lie U accompanied by a Pur us ha 
to Brahma! oka. On the Advtitic side, soul 
neither comes nor goes and all these >p l »cres or 
layers of the universe are o-dy so many varying 
products of Akasha and Piana. That is ir> say, 
the lowest or most condensed is the solar sphere 
Consisting of »he visible Universe in which Prana 
appears as physical force and A kasha as sensible, 
matter. The next is called the Lunar sphere. 
This is not the moon at all hut the habitations of 
gods i. e., Prana appears in it as psychic force 
and Akasha as fUe particles. Beyond this is the 
Electric sphere, a condition in which Prana is 
almost inseparable from Akasha and one can 
hardly tell whether electricity is force or matter. 
Next is the Brahmaloka, where there is neither 
Prana nor Akaaa, but both are merged in the 
mind stuff, the primal energy. The Jiva con- 
templates the sum -total of mind, in the form of 
purusha. a Universal Soul, yet not the Absolute - 
From the the Jiva finds at last that Unity which is 
the end. Advaiihm says that these are vision « 
which arise in succession before the Jiva w.io 
himself neither goes nor comes,, and that in ihc 
§*«*« way ibis present vision has also been pro- 
jected, Hu* the projection and dissolution uu»t 



take place In the ^str.e order, only on® means geing 
backward and the other coming out. 



“Nov; as each individual can only see his owta 
universe, that universe is created with his bondage 
and disappears with his liberation, although it is 
there for others who arc in bondage. Name and 
form constitute the Universe like water in an 
ocean with a name and form becoming a wave, 
W ren the w ive sub -.ides, it is water. This name 
and f>rm is c tiled Miya and the universe is the 
Brahmin. The name and form cannot for one 
moment remain separate from the wave although 
water can remain eternally separate from name and 
form But because the name and form- can never 



be separated, they c\a never be said to- exist, y«*T 
they are not ztro. This is called Maya." 

Sri Ram *k:< skat's pltiloaaphy ai txp 
by his dbciple VLeluimndu extend* l :K> 

c >tiq test over the Wm. The Swumi atteivtcxl ‘hi* 
World's Religious Parliament at Chicago -tic 
made a wonderful impression on the people ot 
America and subsequently over the continent c i 
Europe. There was ihe spirit of Vedanta in the 
West. The central spirit was working there for 
generations past. Ever since the days of Gratis, 
anthology, there was the idea of one Uni vet sal 
Soul. This idea was current in the pantheistic 
creed of ancient Greece, giving rise to the r-&rti : ri- 
ot “ a colourless, formless, tangible being.*' This 
idea had a great hold on Plato and subsequently 
Schelling in- the ipth century expounded the same 
view. Brunc, his predecessor, bniit the whole 
philosophy of Nature on the basis of the Uoivsr- 
saliiv of the Soul. He declared that Nature is. 
animate. This :uns through all the poetry o£ 
Coleridge who used it to interpret all art and 
literature. Shakespeare correctly interpreted the 
voice of Nature and Wordsworth’* pc ecrv is the 
manifestation of a heart-to-heart talk with Nature, 
He regarded every dower 3$ the manifestation of 
that Universal Souk and this vast and varied world 
oi phenomena was but a name and form of the 
Universal all-pervading Spirit within. And the 
liiiK-spitli in " Faust.” only gives a partial 
pres>tou to the spirit of Vedanta when it says; 

“ Thus on the roaring loom of Time l ply* 

And weave the garment thou secst Him by." 

With this central Vedaotic hie* of one tfuntaml 
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• Foul thi whole of the "West, onlv an 



inspiring touch was needed to plant the spirit in 

‘Matty. ouarni Vtvtkajv.uuU wa* the roan 

for the task run! when he addressed the audience 

at Chicago. the local papers rightly announced his 

speech as the hit of the day, He succeeded m 

* 

collecting a hope gathering un d establishing 

Ved antic Societies in America. He thus earned 

ont the wishes of his master in making “ Hinduism 

* > 

aggressive.” 

There is a charge laid on out religions teachers 
from some quarters in the West that Hinduism 

teaches the negation of life and the life of a saint 

* 

is not lived for social service. His great disciple 
after a great amount of mental struggle during 
which he reconciled himself led the programme 
of national work, hie realised the need of social 
service conducted by all people high and low. 
‘Monk and king,' he said “were obverse and 
reverse of a single medal. From the use of the 
best to the renunciation of all was but one step. 
India had thrown all her prestige fn the past 
round poverty.” 

The cry of the oppressed and the skk ever 
touched hiiii. “The nursing of the sick and the 
feeding of the poor had indeed from the first been 
the natural activities of the children of Sri Rama- 
krishna. This spirit was strengthened. Men 
would be sent out from the monastery to give 
relief in famine-stricken areas, to direct the sani- 
tation of a town, or to nurse the sick or dying at a 
pilgrim-centre. And one man started an orphan- 
age and industrial school at Murshidabad." 

The great lesson which Paramahamsa has left 

fcy way of heritage to us all — the sons of this 

• • 

ancient land — is that of realising and exchanging 
fhe highest ideals of the East and the West, He 
drew to himself a vast admiring throng of people 

and to his shrine millions go every year. The 

* • • 

yolce within the shrine cries to all, “ There is one 
pervading Universal Soul,’' and to any casual 

visitor of Dalcshtneswar this voice comes. “Nature 

* • • — 

is animated; Sou! is universal, you are only a 
name, and form.'* In a spirit of gratitude the 
visitor lifts up his hands and falls in a fervent 



BUDDHA AND HINDUISM. 

HE higher classes of people, over 
burdened wit lx elaborate rites at d. 
cumbrous ceremonies, tired of sacrifices and 
offerings which lost tbeir spiritual meaning 
and brought no peace and blessedness to the. 

hungering soul, as well as the Sudr&s, d*> 

% 

pressed and downtrodden and stiffen! »*; grent 
iniquities at the bands of the privileged, find- 
irtg no possibility - \ redemption near at hand, 
were praying for the advent of a Saviour, 
For the amelioration of their distress, for 
the welfare ot the many, for the happiness of 
the many,’ came Lord Buddha, the Enlight- 
ened and the light that emanated from him 
at that distant age still dispels the gloom 
and misery of the world. Nearly two thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-eight year- 
ago this God-man was born in this holy -and 
of ours and the mighty wave of spirituality 
which he raised swept over the whole eat til and 
spreads even to-day its benign influence ever 
one-third of the human race. 

His mighty heart overflowing with mercy 
could not bear to see the sins and sufferings 
of men, frightened by old age, sickness and 
death. Such became his readiness and pas- 
sion to sacrifice himself for the good of the. 
world that from the depths of his being arose 
this earnest wish— “ 8JITA 

’’ — “Let all the sins 
of the world fall on me but may the world 
be saved,” and he., the son of a king, re- 
nounced the love of his beautiful wife and 
pew-born babe with all the splendours and 
glories of the world to embrace the life of a 
monk, that freed from the cares and anxieties 
of life he could find out the saving Troth to 

• .. r O ; 

heal the miseries of mankind, and then dis- 

- * • 1 

tribute it freely to all. Neither Xbsirtise 





philosophies and their subtle speculations 
which he studied, nor the severe penances and 

v i 

tpoi cificattuns he underwent, were of auy cWuiJ 

to him for the attainment of the eternal 
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peace that lies beyond all suffering. Prince 
Siddhartha, for that was the name of the 
scion of the Sakya race, weak and emaciated 
by austere fasts and per '.nets, at last came 
to Gaya, where alter taking the nourishing 
food which Sujata brought to him, he sat down 
under the Bo-tree with the firm determina- 
tion to come face to tav.e with Truth. I in* 

w 

mersed in deep meditation he remained for 
a long time and at last the Truth flashed 
before his eves. He discovered the Hour 
truths* and the 1 eighth !d paths' and .Sid- 
dhartha became Buddha, the Enlightened, 
Conquest of passions and desires by the prac- 
tice of self-control, mediation and universal 
love open the inner eyes and understanding 
and lead to peace of mind, to full enlighten- 
ment and to Nirvana — this is the middle 
path he found out. Realising in his own life 
the futility of subtle phiha-ophies and of morti- 
fications and penances and seeing the utter 
barrenness of sacrifices and ablations which 
the people performed, avoiding the abstruse 
discussions about God and Soul, Buddha 
preached, during the long period of his minis- 
tration, a highly ethical religion — one 01 seif- 
culture, love and peace, following which each 
man can attain salvation for himself with- 
out depending on God or gods. His tower- 
ing personality, and above all his pure and 
unselfish life and all-embracing love soon 
won for him a very large following, both 
monastic and lay. 

Buddha preached no new religion. Bud- 
dhism in its pristine purity is nothing but a 
re-statement of the pure religion of the 
Upanishads, with special stress on its prac- 
tical aspects^— on the life of self-control, 
meditation and realisation, divested of the 
encrustations that had gathered round it for 
ages. His genius lay in the application of the 
principles of tiie VVdlc rrhgion to the every- 
day life of the people, liven long before ihe 
birth of Buddha there existed orders of 
monks— the Bhikshus and Parivrajakas, who 
Bleached the usdesso<jss of the Vodic rite* 



and ceremonies ; * -,i lived a life o r strict 
Brahmacharya and meditation on Brahman, as 
the only means tc cross the ocean of sa^zuxra 
and attain immortal bliss. And this quarrel 

s • 

between the Jnanakanda (spiritual portion ) 
and Karmakanda ( ceremonial portion ) is as 
old as the Vedas themselves and we find that 
many a Rishi of old knowing the fruits of 
sacrifices to be perishable, raised their voice 
against their performance and proclaimed the 
saving power of the Knowledge of Brahman, 
which alone can for good put an end to the 
misery of man. Buddha thus founded only a 

new order of monks among the many already 

o # . 

existing. His conception of Nirvana does 
not imply final extinction or annihilation as 
some are mistaken to think, but a tranquil 
state brought about by true knowledge and as 
such does not differ from the Vedantic idea 
of Mukti or the blissful state of Brahma-jnana 
or Self-knowledge which for ever extinguishes 
the thirst for Hie and its pleasures that 
bring on misery and repeated births. 
Nirvana is the negation of mind and matter 
and cannot therefore, be thought of or des- 
cribed as “either to cease or to live;’ while 
Brahman too is — ‘Outside 

the ken of speech and thought " as It is 

— “the One alone without a 
second.” Buddha, therefore, in a sense, may 
be said to be the living embodiment of the 
spirit of the Upanishads. The study of the 
popular and later developments of Buddhism 
will not make this point clear to us but it is 
the unadulterated form of Buddhism which 
the Master himself preached that we are to 
consider in this connection. 

The most outstanding feature in the reli- 
gion of Buddha is that with a heart melt- 
ing with compassion, he threw the gates of 
spirituality open to alb Not disqualified 
because of the accident of birth, men and 
women, Brahmanas and Sudras, the high and 
the low found shelter in his all-encompassing 
love, nay the sinner, the lowly and the down* 
trodden were the special objects of bis mercy. 
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White the Vedic religion was partial to 
htghn Buddha freely admitted the 

masses wit bout ! j v distinction whatsoever 
and tir.rai.iir.« Sanskrit as the medium of 
Instruction spohr in the language of the 
pcop> that he might directly reach their 
hearts anil herein lies the great success which 
Buddha's religion achieved. 

But after some centuries the same fate 
winch overtakes all religious movements 
took hold of HiKidh'sm too and it dt genera- 

o 

ted. “ W ere there no God it would be ad vis- 



ible to invent one." a great French sceptic 
reported to have admitted. fuspite of 
ois ooasi of knowledge* and pride of power 
man tec is utterly helpless to solve the problem 
of site \:ni death, and to save himself from 
the pains and sufferings of life, wants to 
depend on a being who can come to his aid 
when everything else tails, ft is also a 



•psychological fact that except in the case 
of the highly developed, people cannot do 
without forms or ceremonies which serve 
as the props of their faith. These cardinal 
points Buddhism failed to take into consid- 
eration at the beginning and bad to pay 
very heavily for this mistake which ulti- 
mately brought about its ruin. Besides, the 
highly ethical religion was too high for 
the ordinary people and specially for the 
semi-civilised races that gathered under the 
banner of Buddhism. For some time it 

seemed as if they assimilated the culture but 

* * 

later on when the reaction set in they intro* 
duced with a vengeance the worship of she 
images of Buddhas, Bodhisatwas and a host 
of gods and goddesses, even the ghosts and 
serpents which they and their forefathers 
worshipped were not left behind. Gorgeous 
temples, prompous processions and elaborate 
rituals gradually came into existence and the 
indiscriminate admittance of men and women 
into the order introduced secret worship, 
with most obscene ceremonies ami abomin- 
able rituals and there were written various 
books advocating the most dubious practices 



in the name of religion. Also as time went 
on, upon the sublime and practical teach- 
ings of the Master were built the various 
schools of philosophy, which vied with one 
another in the subtleness of their arguments 
about the existence and non-existence of A 
permanent soul. The spirit of Buddha wa* 
lost and the reformed religion was itself it? 
need of reformat ion. 

The great lesson that a careful study of 
the evolution of Hinduism teaches ns ts that 
like a mighty now overflowing its 

banks, at another time appearing to be 
neat ly dried up, with its various branches and 
tributaries, the eternal religion is flowing 
unobstructed in its course ever since the 
very dawn of civilisation, of which history 
keeps no record. And it is not unoueni 
that the branches which . seemed at one 
time to be very powerful j lined again the 
main stream which began i<» fl »w with re- 
newed force and vigour. Tue vitality of the 
Hindu religion consists in its great power 
of adjustment and assimilation. Various 
sects and creeds came into existence from 
time to time, many a rebel child seemed to 
lead ail independent and vigorous life and 
even threaten eci to be powerful adversaries 
of the mother religion for some time, but 
were at last re-absorbed and went back t© 
the source from which thev came. 

Buddhism once looked like a menace to 
the Vedie religion, which though struggling 
all along for revival, got « tie full opportunity 
for rc-adjn*tiiient with the downfall of the 
rival. Tue guiding spilt of the renais- 
sance is S mkaracharya. Although be® 
fore him Rumania Biota commenced the 
work of reformaiion, he tiled but to introduce 
the Karina kamia. But the vvoudeiful genius 
of Sankara ah me was able to fulfil the needs 
of the time. Endowed with the most power® 
fnl intellect, and a - great philosopher him® 
self, he by preaching the basic tenets of the 
Vedanta was successful in converting the- Bud- 
dhists ami Bringing them, back to the parent 
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religion. He gave the people the rationale 
of their faith and the philosophical basis of 
their religion, which they were in great need 
of, and introduced the p tnchopasana, the 
worship of the five 1) cities in place of the 
manifold gods and god 1 esses which Bud- 
dhism brought into existence. His philosophy 
did not differ much from intellectual Bud- 
dhism and he had mainly to bring in the 
conceptions of God and Soul which the latter 
denied. The great success of Sankara lay in 
the fact that he took into full considera- 
tion the psychological and spiritual neces- 
sities of man, made provision to supply 
food to all the various faculties of the hu- 
man mind and gave enough scope for the 
working of the human emotion and will, as 
the worship of a ptrson.il God, performance 
of Yajuas, rites and ceremonies, and various 
works of charity ami philanthropy have their 
place in Ids system, though it is the highest 
knowledge that reigns supreme. Vedanta 
thus conquered Buddhism and became the 
Crown and glory of Hinduism. As time rolled 

on, Buddha himself was accepted as one of 

% 

the Avataras or Incarnations of God and the 
conquest was almost complete. 

But this was not the work of a generation 
only. For centuries slowly and steadily was 
Hinduism trying to regain its lost glory. 
The educated and the intelligent could be 
won over by argument 1 : and philosophy but 
the masses who formed the bulk of the people 
still dung more or less to Buddhism. It was 
the task specially of the Vaishnava reformers, 
who made little distinction of caste and reli- 
gion for admitting newcomers into their faith 
and preached the religion of love that appealed 
to the hearts of the people, to bring them 
within the fold of Hinduism, which by this 
time had passed through great changes so 
far as the forms and ceremonies were con- 
cerned. Many of the Buddhist temples were 
converted into Hindu places of Worship, man/ 

Buddhist gods were deposed Und Hindu 
deities installed in their place, various Bpddbist 



ceremonies and customs, leaving out the non- 
assimilable portions, took a Hindu garb 
and found a place in Hinduism along with 
the converts who practised them. Thus a 
slow process of Hinduising went on. 

All ancient races and religions, grown wiser 
by the experience of ages, are very cautious to 
take up a new idea or introduce a new reform. 
But Hinduism, though always on it* guard not 
to bring about a sudden revolution never 
failed to rise equal to the occasion whenever 
the time-spirit demanded any change or re- 
formation. It has thus been able to assimil- 
ate various races with divers* religious, man- 
ners and customs without in the least losing 
its distinctive individuality and by the force 
of its superior and invincible culture 
been able to conquer all with whom it catsic 
in contact for any considerable time U ;s 
a wonder to observe that though not being 
a proselytising religion and believer in sud- 
den conversion, it slowlv but svreiv spreads 

* + 

its cultural influence on millions of people 
outside its pale, who as time rolls on, gradual- 
ly settle down as part and parcel of tne great 
Hindu Society. A study of the present-day 
Hindu religion and society makes this point 
quite clear to us. But a superficial view 
will only bring about confusion and take us 
farther from the truth, to understand which 
we are to dive deep into the matter Local 
manners, customs and laws there are and 
they must always vary, but it should be 
borne in mind that these are but minor and 
non-essential points. Tamilian*, Kolarians, 
Bactrians, Huns. Tartars and various other 
races and people by the slow process of 
Arvanisation have beeo assimilated in the 
body of Hinduism and have so entirely lost 
their separate character that it is net possible 
to distinguish them from the r«*s‘., as they 
all acknowledge the authority of the Vedas, 
possess much the same faith in God, Soul 
and the laws of Karma as based on them 
and follow the same religious and mo? at 
codes to fa* as the essentia! :<»• 
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cerncd, It h.is been the culture which broad- 
ly speaking ahv.i\ , determines a Hindu. 

S\v,\Mi Yatiswarananda. 

U1MSTLHS OF 

SWA M 1 Yl\ KK AN AND A , 

CL.WXII. 

■jofu. 31. Georg's bond, London. 

May, 189C-, 

t)ear Sister. 

In London once more. The climate now 
in England is nice and cool. We have fire 
in the grate. We have a whole house to our- 
selves, yon know, this time. It is small but 
convenient, and in London they do not cost 
so much as in America. Don’t you know what 
X was thinking, — about your mother. ! just 
wrote her a letter and duly posted it to her, 
care of Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scriba, Paris. 
Some old friends arc here, and Miss M — 
came over from the Continent. She is good 
as gold, and as kind as ever. We have a 
nice little family, in the house, with another 
monk from India. Poor man! — a typical 
Hindu with nothing of that pluck and go 
which I have, he is always dreamy and gentle 
and sweet 1 That won’t do. ! will try to put 
a little activity into him. I have had two 
classes already — they will go. on for four or 
five months and after that to India l go. 
But it is to Amerique — there where the heart 
is. I love the Yankee land. I like to see 
new things. I do not care a fig to loaf about 
old ruins and mope a life out about old 
histories and keep sighing about the ancients. 
I have too much vigour in my blood for that. 
In America is the place, the people, the 
opportunity for everything. I have become 
horribly radical. I am just going to India 



to sec what I can do in that awful mass of 
conservative jelly-fish, and start a new 
thing, entirely new —simple, strong, new and 
fresh as the first bom baby. The eternal, 
the infinite, the omnipresent, the omniscient, 
is a principle, not a person. You, I and 
everyone arc but embodiments of that 
principle and the more of this infinite principle 
is embodied in a person, the *; renter is he. 
and all in the end will be the perfect embodi- 
ment of that ai.o iLu.-j all will be <me, as they 
are now essentially. This is all there is of 
religion, and the practice is inrcugh this 
feeling of oneness that is love. All old fogey 
forms are mere old superstitions. Now, why 
stru gg! e to keep them alive/ Why give 
thirsty people ditch-water to drink whilst the 
river of life and truth fl.Mvs by? This is 
only human selfishness, nothing else. Life 
is short — time is flying — that place and 
people where one’s ideas work best should 
be the country and the people for everyone. 
Aye for a dozen bold hearts, large, noble and 
si n cere ! 

I am very well indeed and enjoying life 
immensely. 

Yours ever with love, 

Vivckananda. 



THOUGHTS ON INDIAN COSMOLOGY 

(TJf' HZ main lines pf psychological and cosmo- 
ill) logical truths which are accepted by the 
more orthodox schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy furnish a view of the constitution of man 
and of the world, which accords well with x 
spiritual outlook on man and nature. True to the 
trend of all Indian thought everything is in its 
ultimate ground taken to the conscious Spirit, 
which lies beyond the material universe, from 
which the latter receives hoth its existence and 
value. 

One chief principle of psychological and 
metaphysical thought is that !he 'ndividual und 
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collective, the vyaskti and satKashti, the microccsmic 
and macrocosm ic are identical Ifl nature, related 
to each other as part of the manifestation of the 
same Spirit. By studying the nature of the in- 
dividual, discovering the many ‘ principles 7 of his 
being, we learn the constitution Of the macro- 
cosm. Indeed the two are so related and comple- 
mentary that one presupposes the other. Thus 
we find that each principle has two manifestations, 
an individual and collective a Vyashti and Samashu 
and they are coi related and interconnected. 
To the principle which is operating in the micro- 
cosm as thepnnciple of sight (^Hif ) there if. in the 
physical world a complementary manifestation 
as ail formed objects <**) and these principles 

are mutually helpful. This * principle ' again 

■ 

is not an inert and material power but a state of 
consciousness a state which the inner consciousness 
assumes. Similarly with the functions cf sound, taste 
smell and touch. The physical eye, the ear, the skin 
^.re not the real organs of sensation, but they arc the 
outer physical instruments. Their real seats are 
:n the brain, associated with the mind, as parts of 
the subtle mental body. Their outer seats are the 
projection into sense of a po>ver, whose real 
origin is in the inner mind and consciousness. 
They are but the projection of the power of con- 
sciousness desiring to have sense-enjoyment. So 
it is said in the Mahabhanua, — ■“ 

srrfww- 1 F-TOn.'swr *r§ srfei n^rrsia- 

I ’ When the Sell desired to hear, the 
ear was produced, when It desired to see, 
the eye appeared etc. It is from within outwards, 
as powers and extensions of subjective Sell that 
even the sense-faculties appeared. The idea cf the 
evolutionists that in the fir>t primitive protoplasm, 
a covering membrane first appeared, associated 
with the tactile sense, and then by the action of 
the sun's rays playing o-J it, the tactile sense was 
modified into the visual, with its particular seat in 
the eye, describes only the outward phenomenon 
but does not give any actual explanation of the 
origin. The reui explanation is to hold with the 
Indian view that these separate senses were al- 
ready present in the protoplasm, as an umnanri 
fested faculty of the dormant sentieney and by 
the play of the external agencies, the cuT- ravs, 
and the environmental conditions of struggle and 
survival, they were brought out into overt action, 
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and built their respective organs of sense. If 
these senses are not assumed to be pre-existent 
as inner faculties and powers -of the mind, the 
outer agencies may be powerful yet the rise of 
different indrivas and their location in restricted 
parts of the body will not be accounted for. 
The Sankhya and Vedanta say that from one 
primal subslar.ee the Indriyas appeared as 
Guna and Shakti by the differential! ve action of 
Ahamkara , the principal of egoity, and the outward 
agencies only helped to bring them out into 
physical mamtetution as the organs; et sensation 
and perception The trend of Indian psychology 
is thus always explain the so-called objective 
powers and phenomena as the expression of a 
subjective consciousness. 

The view of the outer world according to Indian 
thought is also subjective and psychological Just 
as behind our oody there is a mind or psyche 
which takes !r. iii that the body presents through the 
Senses, and frauNforms the stuff of sensation into 
perceptions ar.d concepts and builds a world ot ideas, 
which is the psychical counterpart of the physi- 
cal individuality, so behind each individual object 
and the whole of the external wot Id there ale in- 
dividual psyches, and a Universal 'Mind which feels 
the sum-total ct the Nature as a great mental 
ocean and all individual objects a? ideas or waves 
of that mental ocean. To this universal mind 
ami consciousness which is behind the material 
universe, the world must present itself as idea 
forms, expressing the Guna and Shakti, the essence 
of physical objects. Much the same as v/e in 
our inc 1 - 11 * 1 vvci M are aware of our ideas arising and 
disappear* the mental ccean, but as pari of 
on** *v:» .. • • the universal mind nv-st also 

feel the whol»- universe in the mental-psychic plane 
as ideas, Of forms of ideas not as outside of it and 
resisting it, b j? as modes of its fcemg. Human 
mind also bv rivn** to the level of the uniwisa! 
consciousness. may be aware of itself as a function 
of this uni\ d •■£.» mind 

The ohi;rcil.->p r*n> be raised that such an animate 
view of N.uuie is* equal to the lowest phase of 
human thought development in the primitive people 
with ihe* r peculhii turn of ascribing human attributes 
to non-human, hings, thus leading to falsities 
of nppreher.st cm. There fa * similarity, yet a 
d»ffcr«i'»c«- as bi i vcen the two poles, ir; these two 
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views. The similarity is ihat the world is con* 
scious in loth views, but in the lower, the view is 
warped by being looked through the dense medium 
of the narrow, physical ego-mentality ; In the 
other there is no falsifying colour, as the narrow 
personality of man has melted taking on an im- 
personal. universal turn. The human personality 
h> the higher thought is not a mould of limited, 
apparent man, with his finite desires and human 
Ifm nations of view, but an expressive function of 
the state of universal consciousness which is 
operating both behind the universe, as well as in 
the individual The lower human personality is 
elevated and attuned to the being of the uni- 
versal cosmic personality, and then there is 
no chance of any falsity of medium. This Is also 
the impersonal view of science, which pursues 
ns objects and truth without any reference to the 
needs o» purposes of the lower human ego. The 
mate»i;d view of Nature which confines the 
personally within a human individuality with 
us peculiar turns and temperaments, likes and 
dislikes, measures and standards, and then tries 
to read the whole universe in that limited 
light, inevitably leads to falsities of view and 
apprehension. Man is placed in the centre of 
the universe, and everything else in Nature is 
supposed to minister to him and to confirm itself 
to his limited view and apprehension. Thus we find 
that the universe in its ultimate ground is Spirit, 
as also man and everything is a state of con- 
sciousness of the universal Spirit, which is operat- 
ing both in the macrocosm and microcosm. Even 
the Gods, brahma, Vishnu and Siva are states and 
aspects of consciousness, which is present within 
us and by elevating our consciousness, we can reach 
their level and live in their l&ka, in the light of their 
cosmic personalities. The Universal Mind which 
is the psychical counterpart of the Universe, 
in which everything has a psychical self and of 
which it is a part, is called Hiranyagarbha, Sutrat- 
tna, Mahat etc. in Indian cosmology. 

Ishvara is the causal state of supreme con- 
sciousness, to which the whole world presents it- 
self as conscious, but. much more intimately, with a 
greater closeness and nearness to the subject than 
that of Hiranyagarbha. The two states must be 
very akin to each other with a difference in degree, 
as regards the relation of the subject and object of 



experience. Both are states of samasA/ic con- 
sciousness which feels the world as a totality in 
which the diversity of creation is held as modes 
of a universal consciousness. The one is causal, 
the other the subtle state of the universal con- 
sciousness. The first is analogous to what the in- 
dividual feels In the state of deep sleep, when the 
diversity of objective experience is almost identi- 
fied with the subject, yet not obliterated, but re- 
mains in non-distlnct causal seed-forms. The second 
state is the Samashti (collective) corresponding to 
the state of dr'.am-coiisciousness in the individual 
when the diversity of objective experience remains 
as distinct mental objects but as modes and forms of 
the mind. In the Hiranyagarbha state the subject 
and object, the * Aham 1 and 1 Idam ’ of experience, 
are held a little apart, but within one embracing 
consciousness, which feels them as part of it- 
self ; just as we feel the thoughts of om mind seen 
objectively and as set over against the subject, yet 
held in as part of our mental being. There is 
yet no cleavage and otherness between subject 
and object, which makes one to be seen inde- 
pendent of and different from the other. In the 
Ishvara state of consciousness, on the other 
hand, the subject and object are brought closer 
together almost identified, for the subject does not 
only see the object separate from it and held in 
an embracing consciousness, but sees everything 
as itself, and encompasses all within itself. It 
is the state of being whose centre is everywhere 
but circumference nowhere. The Ishvara state of 
consciousness is the causal state of the world in 
which the world is almost identified with Ishvara, 
yet the diversity of creation remains tn undistin- 
guished seed-forms. 

Thus the states of cosmic consciousness are 
explained by analogy with the deepening grades 
of individual human consciousness. The pro- 
fundity of Indian psychological and cosmological 
thought lies in the emphasis on consciousness and 
explaining everything from a subjective standpoint 
as states of consciousness. There is nothing of 
o .cult, or objective curiosity in it, and even if 
different beings with different looks are set up, 
they are looked upon without any vulgar curi- 
osity or Surprise, with a perfect sincerity and 
naturalness, for it is known that those are but the 
myriad manifestations and states of the same 
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Supreme Consciousness^ which is also operating 
within the individual and therefore the whole uni- 
verse is part of the subject and held within the 
subjective being of the Self. 




SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 



[ Srimad-Bhagavatam, from which the present 
serial is taken, is one of the most authoritative of 
Hindu Scriptures. It is a high authority on 
Bhakti or devotion. But devotion, as the Bhaga- 
vata depicts it, is not divorced from Jnanam, as 
it is popularly understood, but rather Jnanam is 
exceedingly helpful to its perfect attainment. 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna is the central figure of this 
wonderful work, and in the Eleventh Book the 
Lord on the eve of His exit from the arena of the 
world gives His parting instructions to His beloved 
devotee and follower, Uddhava. The lessons com- 
prise a variety of subjects, but in and through all, 
the necessity of seeing the Lord in everything and 
living a life of perfect self-surrender and non- 
attachment is passionately inculcated. The Bhaga- 
vata amply fulfils the chief task, of the Puranas, 
viz., popularising the Vedic truths by means of 
narratives and such other aids. The laconic 
tribute which Sri Ramakrishna bestowed on this 
book is sufficiently expressive: “It is,” he said, 
“fried in the butter of Jnanam and put in the syrup 
of Bhakti ” — with a connoisseur's reference to the 
numerous delicacies that are prepared in India in 
this process. The book has several commentaries 
of which Sridhara Swamt’s is the most famous, and 
it is this which we shall mainly follow. The book 
is put by its reputed author, the great Vyasa, 
into the mouth of his son, Bhagavau Suka. Our 

9 

series begins with the Sixth Chapter. ] 



sfrg*r i 

Suka said : 

1* One day cafne Brahmd surrounded 
by His sons, 1 the Devas and the Praja* 
patis 2 ; and Shiva, the Lord ofjLings crea- 



ted and yet to be created, came sur^ 
rounded by His Detnous; 

[ l Sont — San aka, Sanandan* etc. 
tprajapatis — the ten lords of created beings, 

S3[7 fowr Nm: IR 

2. Bhagavan Indra with the Maruts, 1 
* 

the Adilyas, the Vasus, the Aswins, the 
Ribhits, the offspring of Augiras, the 
Rudras, the Viswadevas, the Sadhyas,— 

[ * The Maruts See. : Different classes of super* 
human beings are mentioned here of whom the 
Apsarases only are female. ] 

nwwVwHfr m*rr. i 

tftarvKfotrcr. irh 

3. The Gandharvas, the Apsarases, the 
Nagas, the Siddhas, the ChSranas, the 
Guhyakas, the Rishis, the Pitris, together 
with the Vidyad haras and the Kimiaras.— ; 

4. All came to Dwaraka with i view 
to see Krishna,— in which body the Lord 
being the delight of human beings spread 
His glory throughout the universe ; — the 
glory that takes away the impurities of oh 
beings. 

5. Iu that brilliant citv enriched with 

* 

great splendours they beheld Krishna , ct 
wonderful form, with unsatiated gare. 

6. Covering the best 1 of the Yadus with 
garlands of Bowers growing in the gardens 
of heaven, they began to praise the Lord 
of the Universe with sentences full of 
beautiful words and sentiments. 

[ * The best & c.— i c. Sri Krishna. } 
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mt: w a am »r*Ttfar*3C 
ffiflfriyq grw wm ^^ T rfa: I 

ggw*r a.usn'm'iram \m 

T ho gods raid 

> . Lord. io Thv lotus feet which those 
seeking liberation from the strong meshes 
of work 1 fervently meditate upon within 
the heart, we how' with oiu Buddhi, 2 
organs, vital powers, Manas** and speech. 

m 

[ : IV w 4 — done for the satisfaction of desires, 

2 B&o 6rV. — i. e. surrendering ourselves com- 
pletely, 

— the determinative faculty, 

'Mantis- -which . : ais<s doubts. 1 



»«i unmr n*g*B’Ws?rrw jf&rrstf 
sat% <r?gjjra: i 

*???% ^ss^?^sro*:?fis;T*r?r «e;i 

b. O Thou Invincible One, through 
Thy Maya 1 consisting of the three Gunas, 
and resting 2 in them. Thou dost create* 
maintain and destroy in Thyself 3 this un- 
thinkable universe, but these activities do 
EQt touch Thee, for Thou art unimpeach- 
able, being immersed in the unobstructed 
bliss of the Self.* 

[ \Maya — is the indescribable power of the 
Lord, being the equilibrium of Sattva or balance, 
Raja3 or activity and Tamas or dullness. 

2 Resting eic.—\, e, seeming to identify Himself 
with the GunaS; 

3 In Thyself\ The universe in all its stages is 
not apart from Brahman, 

4 f — which is His Essence. ] 



Ijbripiit *1 3 grrteirsrf 
Mff wifTO ««n ’ 



9. O Adorable One ! O Supreme l 
Mental worship, scriptural study* charily, 
austerities, and work do not confer such 
purity ou men of unsatisfied desires as 
rhe men of balanced minds obtain through 
a. heightened true regard for Thy glories 
developed by ineaus of hearing (of them) 

m gftftra itsmuM- \ 

w%*vcr. wtoi’? »*oii 

ID. May Thy feet 1 be the fire to con* 
sunie our evil desires, the feet which sages, 
for their welfare, carry 2 with tender 
hearts, which are worshipped by devotees 
in diverse forms for attaining equal 
glories 3 with Thee, and by the spiritually 
minded thrice a day with a view to tran ’ 
scending heaven 1 

[ 1 Feet &V. — i. e. being meditated upon 

2 Carry — think of. 

3 Equal glories &V. — One of the five kinds os 
Liberation known among ihe dualists Thiv ;* 
tower Bhakti than the nest kind described. ] 

{ To be continued. 5 






THE MAYAVATI charitable 

PISPENSRRY. 
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In December, 1920, the Mayavati Charitable 
Dispensary completed the seventeenth year of its 
existence and we have the pleasure to subjoin the 
following brief report of its work during the 
year 

(a) Outdoor Hospital Relief. 

Altogether 574 cases were treated from the out- 
door dispensary, of which 554 were new cases, 
and 20 repetitions of the same, 

(b) Indoor Hospital Relief. 

Th? number of in-patients admitted in th* 
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Hospital was 6, oi whom 2 were cured, 3 were 
relieved, and one died (of dysenUry). 



( c) Statement of Diseases treated from 
January to December 1919. 



Name* of oib-eAses 


(MiUliiUr 1 


iuu 1 >('!' i 


1 K • ! .1 i 


1 

% 

j 

Dysentery t> . 


14 


1 

2 


16 


Gonorrhoea ... 


5 


t 

• 


5 


Leprosy 


2 


1 

1 

* 


2 


Malaria ... .... 


t .-•% 

9 


i 

1 


10 


Pneumonia ... . . - 1 

pyrexia of uncertain : 


! 


1 

1 

| 


1 


\ 

origin 

r * 


\ ib 


1 

1 

0 

1 


146 


• <■ 

Rheumatic fever and 1 








Rheumatism 


16 




16 


Syphilis ... ...= 


* 

• 


l 


/ 


Other infective dis- 
eases including In- 








fluenza 


16 


I 


17 


Anaemia ... ... ; 

9 

All other general dis- j 


l 


l 

l 

r 

•; 


t 

• 


eases ; 


tb 
, % 


% 

0 

9 


36 


Diseases of the ner- 






• 


vous system 

F ve ! 


1 ? 


I 


12 


1O9 


1 


109 


P or 

^ a • « 


f 3 




*3 


,, Nose ... 


3 




3 


„ Circulatory system 
„ Respiratory systenv 
except Pneumonia 


1 

* 

► 




i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

• 


& Tubercle of the 


1 




• 


Lungs 


i rS 

% 




iS 


Dyspepsia 


1 5 




% 


Diarrhoea 

V 


| 7 


1 


8 


Other liver complaints 


; 20 

a 

a 


t 


2 t 


Digestive system 


! s° 




30 


Goitre 

All other diseases of 


t 

i 

* 




t 


the Urinarv System 

If 


• 

5 


1 


6 


Ulcers 


t 

/ 




*? 

1 / 


Diseases of the Skin 


26 




26 


Other local diseases... 


22 




23 


Operations ... 


26 

* 




• 26 


Total 


1 554 


1 « 


1 560 



(d) Statement of Religion and Sex of Patients- 



Hindus 


532 


Men 


3 * 5 T 




Mahomedans 


*3 


Women 


152 f 


Outdoor 


Christians 


9 


Children 


JIJ 






554 




554 




Hindus 


6 


Men 


5 ) 








"Women 


ij 


Indoor 



(e) State men: oi Receipts and Disbursements 

durhjg the year 1920. 



Receipts R 


s. ft; 


' r- 


Last rear's balance 

9 


576 


LO 


-y 

-J 


Stibsciipnons and Donations received 
from J iny. 7 ) t. (acknowledged 
in R. ik. June .*• d Nov. ’20' 


204 


RS 


O 


K Biiashkarum r<> ~ 


IQ 


c 


O 


D. K. Naiu K 0,. vVo’!r.vftii Catnp 


4 


c 


'“X 
Vw - 


K. Krishna R.i-v u -.r . Bezwada 
1 . N. Ghosh L'O.. 1 on Glostev 


? 


c 


0 


4 * 


c 


'"j 


R. V. Navak T*q.. Bomba v 


3 


0 


0 


Bv sale of pHtupbieV'. 


i-. 


8 


C' 


Interest iiom >'- k vin.-s Bank 


i V 
<L ^ 


r 


10 




S37 


0 


I 

% 


Disbursement 


Rs. : 


I 2 ’. 


p- 


Medicines hough: 


96 


5 


C' 


Ry. fright and coolie hire for medicines 


O \ 
— 4 - 


1 ; 


b 


Homoeopathic medicines bought 


• 

+ 


8 


C x 


Doctor's maintenance 


It'? 


r* 


' ^ 

'•4 


Doctor’s 1 rave! lire-; expense* 


1 ; 


0 




Empty bottle*, bought 


1 


4 






2 98 


y . 
\ . 


6 


Balance in hand ... 


539 


h 


t 



The Homotoi -runic Department also treated h 
number of ca';*$ "'it It :ucc«ss. A notable feature: 
of the DsspeuS&r; • work during this year was the 
opening of a temporary outdoor Hospital at 
Tanakpur (36 srdlrs from Mayavati) where the 
hill people migrate during the winter ^e.vsori. 
There the doctor in charge, Sunmi piadud-!t»a- 
nnnda, successful; treated a considerable m nrU-i* 



©1 patients 
medicines. 



ove: 3CO ), and gave 



them ite'- 



From the statement of accounts given abovo 
it will be seou mat the expense* exceeded dv 
receipt?. This pa* city of fund* prevented uv from 
undertaking lb?, much needed oveili ruling of the 
roof of the T*' ...ncary budding. On heh-of 
the sick and diseased Narayanas of ibis Himalayan 
region wc most earnestly appeal 10 all -geneioo? 
hearts to help us with the requisite funds to cau\ 
out the above repairs as well as im.iuiar.i tin 



general upkeep of the Dispensarv. We take th? 
opportunity 10 heartily thank the proprietors ct 
the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
Calcutta, for the r kind gift of 8 phials of medicine* 
free of all charges. Contributions. howevei small 
in aid of the Dispensary will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the undersigned 



Swami Madhavananda 



Secretary, M. C. D- 



Mayavaii, Dt. Aimora, 
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REVIEW'S AND REPORTS. 

/frx/W.j Git, i of Oattatrcya. Translated with 
an exhaustive introduction hy Kanno Mai m. a 
P rlrr Rr i S. K MnrthyA Co., Madras. 

Thr. is an excellent rendering into English of 
■. wet) known treatise on the Advaita Vedanta. 

"• ic merits of the original need not be expatia- 
t'd as it is renowned as an able and very bold 
position of Vedanta, the words having the 
’ rg and lustre of issuing from a high and ele- 
cted spiritual living. The translation is well- 
neculcd, retaining some of the spirit of the original, 
t is prefaced hy two introductions, one on the 
nchmgs of the Avadhuta Gita, giving a concise 
id learned account of its principal ideas, and 
no the r on a short life of the reputed author of 
he book, Avadhuta Dattatreya. 

..',U /.easts of God by Zero. Published by the 
Panin i Office, Bhuvaneswari Ashrama, Bahadur- 
ganj, Allahabad. Pages 74. 

V series of reflections on the religious life in 
- metaphysical aspects. The author displays 
~?jaintance with the scientific and philos* 
c; ‘.leal knowledge of the West, coupled with a 
c-wiedge of Hindu scriptures. His reflections 
'.he fruit of deep thinking and his comparison 
co-ordination of the Hindu spiritual knowl- 
r with the theoretical results of modern scientific 
k’vjwledge of the West are illuminating. 

Ramakrishna, the Great Master, Vo!. I. By 
Swami Saradananda. Published by the Rama- 
krishna Math, My lapo re, Madras. Pp. 154 xii. 
Cloth-bound, Rs. 2- 4. 

I he Volume contains the early life of the Great 
faster and as the original Bengali proceeds 
r-vm the pen of one of his chosen disciples it is a 
i.thftil exposition of the life and teachings of the 
Messenger of the new gospel of freedom and 
r.vmuny# It is an exhaustive treatment of the 
: ..bject and contains many unpublished details of 
.::* 9 wonderful life till his 16th year. The life of 
Z: Ramakrishna is a beacon-light to many groping 
1,', ! ie darkness of this materialistic age and we 
■st!?omc the publicatiou especially at this critical 
r . *• riod iQ the world’s history, when the minds of 



men in all countries are floundering in the conflict 
of ideals. Other volumes will follow. We congra- 
tulate the Madras Math for the timely publication 
and heartily recommend the hook to our readers. 

7 he Annual Report of the Ramakrishna A fission 

Students' Home, Calcutta, for the year 1920. 

This useful Institution was started in the year 
1916 with tlie avosved object of supplementing 
the education which the students receive from the 
University by a Home-training based on the 
best elements of the Eastern and Western culture, 
a combination of which is essential for man- 
making by bringing about the harmonious 
development u head, hand and heart. Here 
special care is taken to create an environment 
favourable to the growth of the various faculties 
of human nature — moral, practical, intellectual 
and spiritual. The students are encouraged ‘to know 
something of everything’ by making a free use of the 
library, containing carefully selected books that 
are calculated to inspire them with noble ideas. 
A socio-religious class is held once a week, when 
the students are given the chance of giving ex- 
pression to their studied thoughts. No servant 
is employed in the Home and the boarders them- 
selves do all the household duties except cooking 
and are thus given an opportunity to learn the 
dignity of labour and self-help. The Home is a 
non-collegiate Hostel and maintains a number of 
indigent students going tip for college education 
and also admits a minority of paying students who 
want to undergo the training without any distinction. 
At the end ot the year under review there were 
eight students, seven free and one paying. 

The income, though very variable, from a 
coaching class started for the benefit of college 
students by the worker in charge within the pre* 
cints of Home, has all along been the mainstay 
of the Institution. The total receipts during the 
year amounted to Rs. 3,936-7-0 and total dis- 
bursements to Rs. 2,568-15-6 leaving a balance of 
Rs. 1,367-7-6. The financial condition of the 
Home is far from satisfactory. It is situated in a 
rented house and a permanent fund is absolutely 
necessary for its consolidation and expansion. We 
sincerely hope that lovers of education will come 
forward with their help and sympathy which the 
Institution rightly deserves. 

Contributions, however small, may be sent to 
any of the following addresses and will be thankfully 
acknowledged : — (x) Swami Brahmananda, Presi- 
dent, The Ramakrishna Math, Belur, Dt. Howrah. 
(2) Swami Saradananda, Secretary, the Rama- 
krishna Math, 1 Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, Cal- 
cutta. (3) Brahmachari Anadichaitanya, 119/1 
Corporation Street, Calcutta. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

The 86th Birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna Pav&inahamsa was celebrated on 
Sunday, the 28th March 1921 with great zeal and 
devotion at the Sri Ramakrishna Bhajan Mandir, 
Alampur, Raichur. The tithi-puja was observed 011 
the 1 ith March, but the public celebration was post- 
poned to the 28th owing to some unavoidable 
circumstances. The celebration took place for 3 
days with Puja, Bhajana, instrumental and vocal 
music, public lectures and distribution of prasada. 

On Friday evening, March nth, Swami Abheda- 
nandaji held a special service in Native Sons' Hall, 
San Francisco, in commemoration of the Birthday 
of Buagavau Sri Ramakrishna. Swami Prakasha- 
u&nda and Brahmachari Gurudas were invited to 
be present and share in the service. 

After a short meditation Swami gave a most 
umpiring sketch of the life of his Master. He 
described the spiritual practices, the intensity of 
his desire as voiced in the cry, “ O Mother, 
another day has gone and I have not seen Thee ; ” 
how, when the Divine Mother finally appeared 
to him, he still wanted to realise God through 
every form of religion and was not content until 
he found the unity and harmony of all. 

Swami spoke of the three phases : life of the 
body, life of mind, and life of spirit. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s manifestation was life of the spirit. He 
described the betrothal and spiritual, relation with 
Saradi Devi — the “ Holy Mother." Unique, as a 
true spiritual marriage, it is a proof that such a 
marriage can exist even in this materialistic age. 
His purity saw in her the manifestation of the 

* 

Divine Mother of the universe,, whom he con- 

• 9 

stantly worshipped. And she, his first and near- 
est disciple, worshipped him as her Lord ; and 
when he left the body her cry to him was, 
“O Mother, why hast Thou gone leaving me here 
But when, according to custom, she would have 
removed her ornaments and adopted the widow's 
garb, he appeared to her, bidding her not to do so 
and letling her that he was stiU the ’Same as ever. 
And her life, so deeply a sharer of his conscious- 
ness, has alone been a wonderful blessing to many. 
The chronicle of these events— from the view- 



point, of a direct eye-witness — never fails to hold 
Swami's audience in sympathetic reverence for 
the ideal character of his Master, — the manifesta- 
tion of Divinity in this age. 

Swami Prakashanauda spoke of the universality 
of religious ideals as manifested in Sri Rama- 
krishna, and referring to the symbols present, — the 
altar, the flowers and fruit, said that the heart 
the altar where the Lord was seated and al 
thoughts and deeds must be offered to Him. 

Brahmachari Gurudas then read an accouut ot 2 
celebration of Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday as hi 
witnessed it in India. lie told of the thousand* 
who came by boat, by carriages, and on foot, U. 
share in this holy festival ; of the chants, the jo; , 
and of the multitude of the poor that were fed in 
the Name of the Lord. 

Several songs were interspersed, and the service, 
was dosed by meditation, after which Swam* 
invited all those present to partake ot the prasad t 
saying that bn Ramakrishna never liked anyone to 
go away from hts presence without being offered 
Something. 

A large altar was built for the occasion, in the 
centre of which the picture of Sri Ramakrishna 
was placed, while around and beneath it was 
massed a most beautiful garniture of flowers, — 
tulips, lilies, carnations, fruit blossoms, ferns, 
smiiax and other greens. Seven candles burned 
in a candlestick on the left side of the altar, while 
incense sent its purifying fragrance from an 
incense-burner on the other side. 

A large table at one side, near the altar, wa & 
filled with offerings : nuts, candies, cakes, dates, 
figs, and fruits of various kinds. These offerings, 

as also the flowers, were the loving gifts of students 

% 

devoted to the work. A generous collection was 
• also received to be sent to India for relief of the 
poor. 

On Sunday morning, the 13th, March in continu- 
ingthe Birthday celebration, Swami Abhedauanda'i 
topic was “A Real Mahatma." His audience 
listened with rapt attention as he brought out point 
after point in his Master's teaching — a teaching 
demonstrated before him by hi* Master's life. A 
poem to Sri Ramakrishna," offering the flowers 
and fruits ot ali virtues to him, was read by one 
of the students, and the Service was closed by the 
usual meditation and the benediction by Swann. 
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On Sunday evening * number of the students 
went to the Hindu Temple, where services of like 
nature were held during the day by Swann 
akftshafunda, Swamt Abhedananda was the 
guest, by courtly. .uni after an address by the 
former, was cubed upon to speak. With the 
directness and cenUnde of one who v.-rs not only 
wiunss bui part u{ ti:i» remarkable drama, he re- 
called the Witnde.fui averts. He told of his 

* 

great compassion: how during the final days when 
doctors had forbidden any exertion and given 
st it*'! 01 dors \ hat u ' one was to be allowed to see 
him. the Master could not bear that any who 
needed lbs words of inspiration should be tinned 
away. He said that Sri Ritmakrishna never tried 
to convert aayone, but urged e.tcri one to be 
sincere in hi a own path jor religion. That he 
questioned, ‘why should Christians call themselves 
sinners ?' — for u as one ibinketh so he becomes ; “ 
and said, tha they should claim ilieu:-, elves as 
children oi God— which is the truth. Swam! con- 
trasted this Pauline teaching with that ot Christ 
and chin ged that those who called themselves 
Christians were not truly following Christ's leaching. 

which is (he path of complete renunciation ; but 

*• 

as veiy few could practise it in this age, a new ideal 
of harmonising God and Abe world ihrmigh the 
path of love and devotion was the great message 
of Sri Ramakrishna — the latest Divine Incarnation. 



On Tuesday, March Sttf, Sw&ml Abhedananda 
was the guest of honour at the home of a promi- 
nent Episcopal minister of San Francisco. The noted 
Bishop and his wire were invited to meet him, and 
in the course of his conversation Swannji ex- 
plained to them the relation belweeu Christianity 
and the religion of Vedanta. 

Swami Kalyanananda -send*: u<? the fo'Iov;'*:?- re- 

J 

port of the relief work organise 1 by die Kamn- 
krishna Mission Sevashramn, Kaukhul, duiing the 
last Ardhakumbba MeU 

Th^Ardhakumbha is n6t so big a fair as the 
full Kumbha Mela held every twelfth year, yet 
more than one lakh of Sadhtis and lay pilgrims as- 
sembled during the Mela. The municipal iiy did 
excellent and elaborate arrangements in anticipation 
of a big gathering and owing to the free supply of 
water from waterworks and the efforts of the said- 
tary workers, the cholera epidemic was much less 



than formerly. The Seva Samlti of Allahabad 
with a band of two hundred workers and the Rama- 
krisima Seva Samiti of Haul war did good wink 
mi helping the pilgrim* but on account of the 
Seva Samiti workers leaving hit* p";a< c ;> f < mjom us 
the bathing was over, they <ouid not render relief 
when their services were most ute-.h-d to alleviate 
tne "offering of 'he pilgrim-.. arising subsequent 
to the dispersion of the M-lx 4 s a mattei of 
fact the real suffering* oi the pi Inn ms beeiti 
when the Mtia is ovei and u-...i>!c to utt n« o.inuno- 

V 

diitiou in the 'rains or :;uwmii ci rush in ti.-tiic, 

they arc det.vo-jJ some days and tlisea.se breaks out 

needing relief when unfortunate!'- the .Seva 

Samiti is a wav. 

# 

'I he Ramakrishna Miss-mu Seva&hrama at Kan- 
knal confned its activi-.iei to giving medical 
help to the pilgrims and nur..;;:i; '.he sick and Hh 
helpless. In our indoor dispensary, in the cholera 
ward was admitted a Mnh‘*;« gentleman iron- 
jaswant Ghat* Hardwar. He was very badly it- 
tacked with cholera but through good nursing ,-.od 
proper treatment he was cured. Seven chM c u 
patients were admitted into our cholera ward, oi 
whom two died and five were completely ouo.-d 
and discharged. Of the five cases of small -po* 
admitted into our ward during the Mela all were 
cured; many pneumonic and other patients were 
also admitted and served. In our outdoor de- 
partment medical service was rendered to ihe 
pilgrims and more than one thousand pilgrim*, 
and Sad bus suffering from diseases such as cholera, 
small-pox, and pneumonia were supplied with medi- 
cines gratis during Mela time. A branch dispensary 
was opened in Bhimgoda m the thick of the Mela 
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grounds where sick pilgrims got medicines and 
diet from that dispensary. A trawlling dispensary 
was organised to search and find out cases of 
suffering which would otherwise escape notice and 
give ready help then ami there and in that way 
munv pilg"':n*i suffering from nv-my diseases 

m I * * • -» 

unnoticed were cured. By the extensive supply of 

medicines caused -bv the gmhei-i nsr of the Mela 

■ < *’ - 

cur siock of m editings is neailv empty, Therefore 
we appeal to ouj. gem: rot'.s ai»J kind-hearted 
country men tt* replenish die stuck of medicines 
by liberal contributions and thus save the lives of 
our less fortunate brothers and sisters fvuM 
death and suffering). 




